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some strong-smelling' substance, such as aniseed. 
Moreover, after a few rats have been caught or 
poisoned in a locality, the survivors will frequently 
migrate elsewhere, hence the need for concerted and 
systematic action in and around a district in which 
plague has occurred. 

Although plague cases may occur at any time of 
the year, the disease usually exhibits a marked 
seasonal prevalence. In Poona plague is epidemic 
only from July to February, August, September, and 
October being the months of maximum prevalence. 
This period corresponds closely with the extent of flea 
prevalence on the rats. An epidemic terminates 
naturally, owing to a combination of adverse factors, 
e.g. decrease in the number of fleas, decrease in the 
number of rats, and an increase in the proportion of 
immune to susceptible rats . 1 In some instances ! 
plague cases may be completely absent between the 
seasons of prevalence, but by what means the infec¬ 
tion is kept alive in the intervals has not yet been ! 


lead to scattered outbreaks of human plague, probably 
not in themselves very serious, but possibly causing 
great injury to commerce. Thus, if, say, half a dozen 
cases of plague occurred in the neighbourhood of the 
docks, the Port of London would be placed in quaran¬ 
tine , 1 and the home and foreign trade of the port 
amounts nearly to one million pounds per day! It 
behoves the authorities therefore to prosecute a 
vigorous, concerted, and systematic campaign against 
the rats with a view to the detection and the limitation 
of infected areas; now is the time for action, for when 
infection becomes widespread it is too late. 

For the photo-micrographs I am indebted to Mr. 
J. E. Barnard. R. T. Hewlett. 


EXPLORATION IN THE NEARER EAST. 

T N his latest book , 3 Mr. Hogarth has given us a 
series of brilliant sketches, each of which centres 
round some episode in a life of very varied archaeo- 



Fig 1. —Kiggmg the great Pump at Ephesus. 

determined. Rats are occasionally met with suffering 
from what has been regarded as chronic plague, but 
the latest investigations of the Indian Plague Com¬ 
mittee indicate that the condition is one of recovery 
from plague infection, and the condition is stated to 
possess no significance in the seasonal recurrence of 
the disease among the rats . 3 

The recent outbreak of plague in Suffolk, though in 
itself insignificant, is disquieting owing to the fact 
that plague-infected animals—rats, rabbits, hares, a 
ferret (see Fig. 2), and a cat—have been met with in 
five districts in Suffolk, in one district in Essex, and in 
the London Docks, indicating a somewhat wide distri¬ 
bution of infected localities. This may be of no 
moment, but, on the other hand, it may in the future 

1 See “Reports on Plague Investigation in India,” Nos. xxxvi and 
xxxvii, Jotirnal of Hygiene , x. No. 3. 

2 Ibid., Report No. xxxiv. 
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From “Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life." 

logical adventure. It is a delightful form of auto¬ 
biography, for we find no dull pages to skip, no 
laboured accounts of worthy but uninteresting achieve¬ 
ment. Each chapter is a separate picture in itself, 
and, as we read, we find ourselves transported, with 
somewhat startling rapidity, throughout the lands of 
the Nearer East. We see the author at work as an 
archaeologist on the coasts of Asia Minor, in Crete, 
among the Nile fens of the Delta, in Upper Egypt, 
on the North African coast at Cyrene, and by the 
banks of the Euphrates and Sajur, to say nothing of 
the time when he served as the Times correspondent 
in Thessaly during the Graeco-Turkish war. Few 
archaeologists, if any, have accomplished work of so 

1 Plague and cholera are the two diseases now quarantinable under the 
Paris Convention. 

2 “ Accidents of an Antiquary's Life.” By D. G. Hogarth. Pp. x+176. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1910.) Price js. 6 d. net. 
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varied a character, and certainly none has Mr. 
Hogarth’s gift of vivid narrative. Many readers will 
doubtless be surprised that the study of archaeology 


should prove so attractive and picturesque an occu¬ 
pation, but it is not without its hardships, as Mr. 
Hogarth’s pages bear witness. Saddle-sores, poor 


by anyone who would take part in the exploration of 
the less accessible countries of the Nearer East. But 
Mr. Hogarth lays no undue stress on what he has 
undergone, and in his introductory 
chapter, which he entitles an 
“Apology of an Apprentice,” he 
examines the basis of the faith 
that has sustained him. 

We do not pretend to an opinion 
as to whether an antiquary, like 
a poet, is born, not made, but 
there can be little doubt that care¬ 
ful training may do much to 
mould an original, though perhaps 
latent, inclination. Apart from 
the fact that he is more curious 
of the past than the present, Mr. 
Hogarth well describes the anti¬ 
quary as loving detail for its own 
sake and as caring less for ends 
than means. His ideals are, in 
fact, rather different from those of 
the purely scientific mind. The 
severe man of science may extol 
the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake, but at the back of his 
mind there is always an idea of 
benefiting somebody or something. 
The true antiquary has no such 
obsession. The results of his 
labours, when set out and labelled 
in public museums, mav perhaps 
have an educational value—- 
archaeology may after all be the handmaid of history 
—but to him the pursuit is an end in itself apart 
from its results. 


Fig. a.—Half Buried Palm-forest, Ballim. From “Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life.” 



Dig. 3.—The Theatre ot Aspendus. 

food, the necessity to keep going even when half¬ 
dead with malaria, and the absence of skilled advice 
when suffering from other ailments, have to be faced 
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From “Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life.’' 

Though such may be the philosophy of “ the anti¬ 
quarian trade,” Mr. Hogarth does not fail to recog¬ 
nise that plunder is a real incentive, even to the most 
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philosophical of inquirers; and the material results of 
his own explorations give them a satisfying complete¬ 
ness, like the buried gold which should always reward 
the treasure-seeking hero of romance. One of the 
most exciting episodes in the volume, the exploration 
of the limestone cave on Dicte, the legendary birth¬ 
place of Zeus, affords an instance in point, and shows 
how unexpected may be the treasure that sometimes 
awaits the fortunate explorer. Having blasted a way 
into the cave through the fallen rock and boulders that 
blocked its entrance, a fortnight’s careful search of 
the soil in the upper cave was rewarded by a certain 
number of votive offerings around an altar 
of burnt sacrifice. But it was at the end 
of the excavation, when it only remained to 
search the lower cave for objects that might 
have slipped down during the secret digging of 
the past few years, that the element of luck came in. 
The floor of the lower cave is covered with an icy 
pool which runs far into the hill about the bases of 
fantastic stalactite columns. Here, Mr. Hogarth tells 
us, he did not expect to find much spoil, since no 
native had ever found anything in the pool among the 
columns, except a few scraps of water-borne pottery 
from above. But with the true archaeologist’s instinct 
of seeing for himself, Mr. Hogarth ordered a thorough 
search. Not much was found in the pool itself, but a 
zealous worker, wanting to put both hands to his 
work, happened to wedge his candle-end in the fluting 
of one of the stalactite columns, and by its light he 
perceived the green edge of a bronze blade in the 
slit. A further, search was at once ordered :— 

“ Men and girls dispersed themselves along the dark 
aisles, and perching above the black waters on 
natural crockets of the pillars, peered into the flutings. 
They found at once—found blades, pins, tweezers, 
brooches, and here and there a votive axe, and in 
some niches as many as ten votive things together. 
Most were picked out easily enough by the slim 
fingers of the girls; but to possess ourselves of others, 
which the lights revealed, it was necessary to smash 
stalactite lips that had almost closed in long ages.” 

These were all votive objects, placed on the columns 
of that silent pool that formed the shrine of the god 
of Dicte. “As we saw those pillared aisles,” Mr. 
Hogarth remarks, “so with little change had the last 
worshipper who offered a token to Zeus seen them 
three thousand years ago.” 

Another venture that was crowned with unexpected 
spoil w r as the excavation of the great Artemisium at 
Ephesus, when the resources of modern engineering 
had to be invoked to pump out the flooded excavation 
around the base of the “Great Altar” and the founda¬ 
tion-deposit. The illustrations to the volume, unlike 
those in so many modern works, really illustrate the 
text, and each fits naturally into the narrative. Of 
those we have chosen for reproduction, one shows the 
rigging of the great pump at Ephesus; another, repre¬ 
senting a half-buried palm-forest at Baltim, well illus¬ 
trates the constant eastward progression of the shift¬ 
ing sand-dunes which fringe the great flats of the Nile 
delta; the other, taken in the theatre of Aspendus in 
Pamphylia, forms a striking contrast to the Ephesus 
photograph, and shows the remarkable state of com¬ 
pleteness in which a building of classical antiquity 
may be preserved. Of all Roman theatres this is per¬ 
haps the most perfectly preserved example. 

The book contains several good stories, such as that 
of the young British subaltern who knew no word of 
Greek, but arrived on a polo pony “ to be a father to 
some twenty Cretan villages,” and whose judgments, 
delivered in knickerbockers and a cricket shirt, were 
worthy, in their practical aspects, of a Solomon. But 
we have already trangressed the space allotted to us, 
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and in any case we would not quote or summarise 
the many passages we have marked. We prefer to 
leave them unspoiled for the reader, to whom, whether 
he be of an archaeological bent or not, we warmly 
recommend the volume as excellent reading. 

L. W. K. 


ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN INDIA. 

A PERMANENT committee dealing with anti- 
malarial measures in India has been appointed 
by the Government of India. Its members are Lieut.- 
Col. Leslie (Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India), Major James, I.M.S., Captain Chris¬ 
tophers, I.M.S., and Lieut.-Col. Semple. Excluding 
the last-named, whose views on the matter have not 
yet been made public, the members of the committee, 
previous to their embodiment, allowed it to be under¬ 
stood that, in the light of the reputed failure of the 
Mean Mir “ mosquito reduction ” experiments of 
1901-3, they hold any effort beyond quinine pro¬ 
phylaxis as rarely applicable to India. Indeed, they 
claim that conditions in that country are so different 
from those found in other parts of the world that: 
further investigations—and not application of else¬ 
where approved anti-malarial measures—is the neces¬ 
sary rdle. 

An earnest of this attitude is exhibited in the pub¬ 
lication by it, under the auspices of the Government 
of India, of a brochure entitled “ Paludism,” which 
it is announced will appear at irregular intervals—as 
results from its labours become available. The editor 
(Major James) in describing the functions of the com¬ 
mittee and its relation to Sanitary Departments and 
local bodies under provincial Governments, states that 
the conference on anti-malarial measures in India, 
held at Simla in 1909, “ strongly supported the estab¬ 
lishment of this organisation.” The terms used by 
the editor, however, seem unduly optimistic. A refer¬ 
ence to the Proceedings of that conference shows that 
the appointment of this committee was not open to 
option, but was definitely announced as an accom¬ 
plished fact by the Government of India; and that 
there are recorded marked objections by members, not 
to the existence of the committee as a scientific body, 
but to its possessing the extraordinary administrative 
power to “direct (sic) and coordinate investigations” 
throughout India, which, in the presence of Indian 
official methods and the huge area involved, cannot 
fail not only to trammel the initiative of local Govern¬ 
ments and their Sanitary Commissioners, but must 
hopelessly delay the execution of practical measures. 

Although, doubtless, having regard to the excellent 
personnel of the committee, the publication will from 
time to time furnish scientific matter of value, in the 
absence of insistence by the Government of India that 
practical anti-malarial measures be undertaken, public 
opinion will be apt to hold that its primary function 
is that of a convenient financial scapegoat. The first 
number of Paludism, after referring to the functions of 
the committee, affords an original paper by Captain 
Christophers on the use of statistics in investigating 
the epidemiology of malaria, and gives abstracts of 
papers relative to paludism in countries other than 
India. 

In the meantime, sanitarians wdth no lack of local 
experience have failed to see that there is in the 
environment of the mosquito in India more startling 
conditions than have been met with and overcome 
elsewhere. Major Ross, C.B., especially, has from 
time to time called in question the correctness of the 
Mean Mir experiments; and, in person, he challenged 
the methods and conclusions of the officers concerned 
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